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COVER PICTURE 


editorial 


all work is sacred for us 


All of us, sooner or later, need to feel that there is a particular 
place in life for us. As Christians, our particular type of work is 
chosen with the consideration that in it we can bear witness. Because 
of individual abilities and desires, these choices bring us to varying 
fields, such as those in the cover picture. We settle in one specific 
area where we feel we can best fulfill our calling to be followers of 
the Christ. The specific area of labor is secondary to the prime task 
of discipleship. Each day as we go to work in the shadow of the cross, 
we have a new opportunity to serve and witness by our work. 


Look intensely at the cover picture. How many hours does a 
carpenter’s job last? Or a fisherman’s? What happens in their leisure 
hours? The cross surrounds the fisherman as well as his net. The 
cross surrounds the miner as well as his tools. As long as the Chris- 
tian logger works, he will witness for his Lord. In all vocations, 
the cross is distinctly more prominent than the particular job. 


If the purpose of our vocation is to witness to the love of Christ, 
it cannot be bounded by a specific time or occupation. The Indian 
mother is fulfilling her vocation as much by caring for the sheep 
as by caring for her children who are clothed and fed by the sheep— 
the fisherman as much by attending town meetings for better schools 
as by providing food for the community. For a follower of Christ, 
all life is vocation. 


The cross which surrounds these workers and is at the same 
time a center of all their activities, becomes the basis of unity. Re- 
gardless of age, origin, appearance, or ability, all are united in the 
love of Christ by salvation through His death—each man aiding 
to fulfill the needs of the others. 


Christian young people realize that a person’s vocation consists 
of more than specific hours spent earning a living. They have put 
all their abilities to work serving human needs. Painting, scrubbing, 
sorting, entertaining—they participate in work camps, caravanning, 
and a myriad projects. 


Amazed neighbors stand by, not having expected young people 
to provide a needed building, a better street, a more liveable home— 
giving freely of their time—and paying to do so. What do they get 
out of it? The Christian does not work for a reward. 


But, truly there is a reward. As usually happens among those 
who share Christian love, a real spirit of community develops. There 
is a togetherness in learning, work, recreation, and worship. Soon 
neighbors learn, too, that Christianity is contagious—that a man’s 
relationship with his Lord will overflow until he shares it with all 
God’s family. 


Here then, is one shining facet of Christian yocation—that it 
provides the dedication by which God’s love pours through us to 
our neighbors. 


Dolly Melching 


Elwood Boehler, Jr., 14, of Lancaster, Pa., proves fellows can 
cook, too. He won first place (over three girls) in the junior di- 
vision of the Chicken Cooking Contest, Pennsylvania State Poultry 
Federation. Elwood is a leaguer at St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Lancaster. 


YOUTH MAKE NEWS | 


Scholarships for Summer 
Helpers 


The executive committee of LLA 
ill give scholarships to various par- 
‘cipants in caravanning and work 
amps in 1957. Scholarships will be 
‘ranted to those with “obvious needs.”’ 
the staff composes the scholarship 
dmmittee. 

Scholarships for caravanning will 
over some of the travel costs of the 
aravaner from the last stop on the 
‘inerary to his home. Scholarship con- 
‘ibutions for work camps will not 
xceed $20. The work camper with a 
cholarship is required to participate 
n the work camp nearest his home. 


Debut of REACH 


In January, the REACH program of 
Sentral Penn made its debut. REACH 
3 a short title for “Relay, Evangelism, 
nd Christian Help,’ the synodical 
afavanning program. 

REACH enables a team of young 
veople to visit congregational leagues 
n the synod. Each team visits a league 
sroup for a day, discussing league or- 
ranization, topics, recreation, and other 
juestions about the leaguing program. 

REACHers received a series of cor- 
espondence lessons in November and 
ontinued with a three-day briefing 
ession during the Christmas holidays 
n preparation for the caravanning. 


Leaguers Younger Today 


Did you know that the average age 
of leaguers has changed? Ten yeats 
ago the average leaguer was 22; today 
the average leaguer is 17. This fact 
was among some of the statements 
that Mac Minnick, LLA president, 
made at the president's conference, 
held recently in Springfield, Ohio. 

Stewardship, Youth Sunday, leader- 
ship education, UCYM, and voluntary 
service opportunities in work camping 
and caravanning were other items 
about which he spoke. 


“P.S.” Really Travels 


“P.S. .. . Youth,” newspaper of 
the Pacific Synod, really gets around. 
Papers are sent to Nova Scotia, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, California, and 
Africa. 

Newsletters, statistical reports, and 
the synodical paper, arrive regularly 
at LLA headquarters, 1228 Spruce 
Street. Staff members are glad to know 
what’s going on in local and synodical 
leagues. More papers such as this 
would be appreciated in the editorial 
offices. 

Beverly Bain of Portland, Oregon, 
is president of the Pacific Synod Lu- 
ther League. Larry Burr, Longview, 
Washington, is editor of “PS... . 
Youth.” 


LLA at UCYM 


A complement of delegates repre- 
sented LLA at the meeting of the 
general council of the United Christian 
Youth Movement in Wisconsin this 
fall. Delegates were Florence Fray, 
Linda Mann, Robert Menges, Jr., and 
Malcolm L. Minnick, Jr. Staff delegate 
was the Reverend Leslie Conrad, Jr. 

The theme was “Ecumenical Wor- 
ship and the Arts.” In an attempt to 
aid youth in understanding the values 
within the various worship traditions 
of the different denominations, five de- 
nomuinational groups were chosen to be 
responsible for morning worship. The 
ULCA group conducted the matins 
at the first morning worship period. 

The 1956 general council meeting 
was the third for LLA since it became 
a member of UCYM in 1954. 


Florence Fray was re-elected to a 
second one-year term as chairman of 
the commission on outreach. There- 
fore, she is a member of the cabinet 
of UCYM—the governing board. Mac 
Minnick is one of two American mem- 
bers of the youth department of the 
World Council of Churches. 


NC Meets Challenge 


According to North Carolina treas- 
urer, Elsie Hamilton, the Luther 
League of that state is meeting the 
challenge offered by a new unified 
budget. There have been sufficient 
funds to make two $500 apportion- 
ment payments to LLA as well as meet- 
ing the ever-present bills. Adopted at 
the 1956 convention held at Luther- 
idge, the N. C. unified budget has 
been in effect since August. 
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Battle for Bundles 


A social action project, calle 
“Battle for Bundles,’ netted over 
ton of good used clothing for the Lu 
theran World Relief Thanksgivin; 
Appeal. Participants in the “Battle 
were leaguers of First United Lutheras 
Church, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


The group was divided into tw 
teams—girls vs. boys. The girls 
headed by Peggy Muth, came out ot 
top with 1200 pounds. The boys’ tean 
was led by Bill Busse in the two-hou 
project. Leaguers named mascot, Jan 
Busse, “Miss Lutheran World Relie 
of 1956.” 


The project was supervised by Le 
Huebner, state social action secretary 
and Diane Davis, local social actior 
secretary. The Rev. G. William Gen 
szler is pastor of First United Lu 
theran. _ 


Central Penn Goes Up 


Leaguers of Central Pennsylvani: 
Synod like the wide open spaces, s 
it seems. Members of the group a 
Freiden’s Church, Myerstown, climbex 
500 steps to the top of Roundtoy 
Tower at Gettysburg, where they helc 
their league meeting (a mete 70 mile 
or so from home). 

And leaguers of Christ Lutherar 
Church, Elizabethtown, traveled tc 
Mount Gretna, a nearby summer re 
sort where they held devotional serv 
ices atop a steel and concrete struc 
ture, 9 stories high. They reachec 
their meeting place by climbing lad. 
ders placed against the wall. 

Just shows how Central 
leagues are on the “up and up”. 


Penn 


ARGENTINE 
MORES 


La Vuelta de Perro 


Every town in Argentina has the 
tustom of the vuelta de perro. Every 
night, especially weekend nights, the 
zirls and fellows dress up in their best 
‘lothing, and head for the center of 
‘own. Not just any place in town, 
mind you, but one certain block. 

The girls, with their girl friends or 
mothers, stroll around the block. 
While the girls continue to walk 
around, the boys merely stand on the 
curb and look at them. Lately the boys 
aave been getting a little more bold. 
They make a few comments now and 
then. And some have even begun to 
whistle softly. 


That’s the 
Argentina. 


courting pattern in 


Engagement Ceremony 


Young people of Argentina an- 
nounce their engagements at a cus- 
tomary service. Pastor Ron Zaudtke 
who is in Tandil has written to the 
LLA office sharing his first experience 
at an engagement ceremony. 


Pastor Zaudtke began the service 
by reading I Corinthians 13. A sermon- 
ette followed and a prayer to God to 
bless the young couple with His divine, 
eternal love. Then came the ceremony. 


First the uncle of the girl to be 
engaged made a short speech announc- 
ing the engagement (generally it is 
the father who does this). Then he 
presented the rings—entrega de alian- 
zas—to the mother of the girl to be 
engaged and to the father of the boy. 
They in turn placed the rings on the 
ring fingers of the right hands. 

The rings are worn on the right 
hands until the marriage ceremony. 
During the wedding, the rings are 
transferred to the left hands. 


Overseas Youth to Be “Guests” 


Seventy-five Lutheran youth, repre- 
senting Churches of the Lutheran 
World Federation, will spend two and 
one-half months in America during 
the summer of 1957. 

These guests will be sponsored by 
various youth groups of the Lutheran 
Church. The LLA is committed to its 
proportionate share of visiting young 
people. This will total approximately 
15. The total expense of each of these 
young people will be covered by LLA 
while that guest is on our shores. 

The major purpose of this program 
is to give “top drawer’ overseas Lu- 
theran youth the opportunity to par- 


ticipate in a variety of experiences on 
various levels of youth work in the 
Lutheran Churches of America. They 
will participate in caravanning, work 
camps, state and synodical league con- 
ventions, 1957 LLA convention, 1957 
LSA Ashram, the International Lu: 
theran Youth Conference, and the As. 
sembly of the Lutheran World Fed. 
eration. 

So far three state-synodical leagues 
and one congregational league have 
expressed interest in sponsoring these 
guests during the summer of 1957, 
More information can be gained at 
LLA headquarters. Sponsorship will 
range around $500. 
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I never went to Luther League, and so 


Marihuana Grows in City 


Today the marihuana racket has be- 
‘ome a national menace and a nation- 
wide scandal. Well-financed, criminal 
tyndicates have launched a campaign 
‘o make customers out of young people 
on the assumption that these persons 
make “‘customers for life.’’ Hired ped- 
Ulers have been doing their work suc- 
vessfully. 

New Life Films Foundation, Peoria, 
‘Il., has released a new film, “Assassin 
ef Youth,” an expose of marihuana 
‘raffic in America. The film launches 
an all-out attack on the reefer traffic. 
‘t shows the weed growing within city 
imits. It shows how marihuana is 
narvested and peddled in cigarette 
“orm. Close-ups of the plant are shown 
‘or identification purposes. Experi- 
ments on white mice and effects upon 
the human brain are shown. 

Actual episodes resulting from the 
use of reefers are filmed. The picture 
‘loses on the high note of the Gospel, 
Soth as prevention and cure. 


Packet on Integration 


Following is a letter, in part, writ- 
ten by J. Benjamin Bedenbaugh for 
the LLA social action committee. 

“Headlines were made in many parts 
of North America by the recent con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church 
. . . One of the issues that provoked 
some really live discussion was race 
and human relations. 

“Luther Leaguers often have their 
own personal opinions about these 
issues, and to be sure we should have 
not only opinions but convictions. We 
need constantly to ask ourselves 
whether these convictions are inspired 
by a Spirit-guided conscience and in- 
formed by a fair appraisal of the 
facts.” 

A study packet on human relations 
and desegregation is available from 
the Board of Social Missions, 231 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. Packets are $1.00. Each packet 
contains a Bible study on Christianity 
and human relations. 


University of Kansas, site of August’s LLA Convention, is blanketed with snow. 


revolt 


HUNGARY 


mother and family 
flee Hungary 
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It would be sad indeed if, upon admitting Hungary's ref- 
ugees to our shores, the error were made of believing that 
the quest of these people is for material security alone. Secur- 
ity will have for them a significance in terms of spiritual 
values and they will suffer bitter disappointment unless they 


find them. 
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he Revolution 


The following is taken from a letter 
4om Budapest, describing the recent 
ungarian revolution. 


“Day and night the thunder of 
annons, tanks and shells could be 
vcard. Most of the time we stayed 
a the cellar, many nights without 
jeep. Right and left from our 
jouse are great ruins, death and 
yevastation from fires. . . . Nearly 

whole week we went without 
bod. ... 

“Boy and girl students, especial- 
y young girls, full of life, fought 
vith guns, shells, bottles of gas 
ind even with their hands and 
jied, also, in front of our house. 
Joung university students had to 
jo out on open lorries with the Red 
tross flag in their outstretched 
sands and gather the wounded 
ind dying. Hundreds died.” 


* 


Bishop Ordass Safe 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry has received 
a letter from Bishop Ordass with news 
of the Church. The bishop, rehabili- 
tated shortly before the Hungarian 
revolt and reinstated as head of the 
Lutheran Church of that country dur- 
ing the short-lived period of Hun- 
gartian freedom, declared that “our 
Lutheran Church has now found its 
freedom.” 

“Church life is now unhampered. 
Services are held without hindrance. 
After many years we are permitted to 
enter hospitals. Although schools in 
many places have not yet reopened, 
we have started free religious instruc- 
tion everywhere. .. .” 

In his letter, Bishop Ordass also re- 
ferred to the earlier efforts of the 
Lutheran World Federation to achieve 
his rehabilitation from the previous 
regime. “What our brothers in the 
faith attempted to obtain for us in 
August of this year here in Hungary 
has now been achieved. Thanks be to 
God for this miracle and thanks for 
the help of our brothers in the faith.” 

Bishop Ordass went on to point out 
that Hungary has suffered losses, 
although losses in the Church were not 
too great. The threat of hunger and 
cold winters are the newest danger. 


1h 


a child gets care from volunteer relief agencies 


Lutheran Paper 


“Evangelikus Elet,” paper of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church, was pub- 
lished November 4. It carried an article 
by a leading pastor in Budapest. Vari- 
ous statements from the article follow: 


“We speak in order that now, .. . 
the voice of the Church should be 
heard. Words which God wants the 
world to hear through the voice of His 
servants, 

“Our first word is that of thankful- 
ness. We give thanks to God that the 
people of Budapest behaved during 
these days, as a God believing people, 
honouring His Will, should behave. 

““Thou shalt not steal.’ That is one 
of God’s Commandments and we have 
many windows broken by gunfire and 
from these windows nothing was miss- 
ing. “Vengeance is mine,’ saith the 
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Lord, and we have seen no man take 
vengeance for his personal offences. 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ is the fifth Com- 
mandment, and we have experienced 
in these days the wonder that our 
people have taken up their weapons 
for the defense of the truth only, not 
for murdering, but to protect inno- 
cents. . And they have done it all 
with such self- sacrificing spirit. 

“The second word is the word of 
peace. The third word is the 
word of consolation. . . . Those who 
died, whether it was with fighting 
weapons in their hands, or when on 
the way to their work, or when they 
went down for milk for their little 
children, they did not die in vain... . 

“Our last word is the word of 
service which we offer. Our Church 
wants to take part in the new build- 
ing up of our nation... .” 


Among the first refugees to arrive in America under 
Lutheran sponsorship was Mrs. Jolan Gyorgy and her two 
young sons, Istvan and Andreas. In New York, they were 
met by Mr. Gyorgy who saw his family for the first time in 


five years. 


Mr. Gyorgy fled from Hungary in 1951 but was unable to 
bring his wife and children along. His wife and the children 
managed to leave Hungary with the recent refugee flood, 
and Lutheran Refugee Service accomplished a speedy family 


runion. 


Surch W orld Service 


Relief activity on the part of re- 
zious agencies in Hungary has been 
dramatic demonstration of person- 
-person ministry by Church represen- 
tives. A nine-truck convoy of relief 
pplies entered Hungary, November 
Church World Service made avail- 
sle the thousand dollars for the 
archase of food concentrates and 
ther items. One million vitamins, suc- 
ssive shipments of anti-biotics, sur- 
cal sutures, and eleven tons of 
ankets were shipped by air. Ship- 
vents of clothing on the high seas 
ere diverted from other programs in 
arope for use in Hungary. 

As of November 16, 30,000 
fugees had crossed the border. 
mong the refugees there is an amaz- 
ig spirit and pride in the courage of 
ae youth of Hungary. Caring for 
iese people has become an urgent 
sk, 

Food, including American surplus 
iilk, cheese, butter, butter oil, and 
ce, made possible by the Share Our 
arplus program of the Churches, has 


kept alive these refugees from tyranny. 

Not all of the assistance coordinated 
by the World Council of Churches has 
come from America. The small evan- 
gelical communities in Austria have 
responded immediately to this situa- 
tion placed at their doorstep. Other 
help has come from Sweden, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, West Germany, 
and Switzerland. 


Unhindered Relief Shipments 


For the first time in years, relief 
shipments were trucked into Hungary 
unhindered. Fortunately, the Evan- 
gelical Hilfswerk in Austria had sub- 
stantial shipments of food and cloth- 
ing. More than 700 tons of food and 
clothing in stock in Austria were 
drawn upon for relief in Hungary. 
These shipments originally were in- 
tended for Austrian needy, but Aus- 
trian church leaders readily released 
them for the greater needs of their 
neighbors. 


De 
An appeal for Hungarian Bibles, catechisms, Gospels, New 
Testaments and other religious books has been made. All 
Hungarian Bibles and Bible excerpts in Austria have been 
given out and there appears to be a great need for more. 
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Four Major Needs 


The four major needs, according to 
Bishop Ordass, are money, prescribed 
medicines, clothing, and food. General 
medicines are unnecessary because the 
Red Cross is supplying these. Individ- 
ual packages of prescribed medicines 
sent by Lutheran World Federation in 
the past years should continue. 

Bishop Ordass last bought clothing 
with his own money in 1947. Since 
then he has been wearing clothing 
sent as gifts. He said that where he 
has been fortunate enough to receive 
these gifts, many pastors had not and 
now are in great need of even the 
simplest articles. 


Lutheran World Action 


Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive direc- 
tor of the National Lutheran Council, 
called upon Lutherans of America to 
increase their giving to Lutheran 
World Action. Referring to the re- 
conquest of Hungary by Russian mili- 
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faces in a refugee shelter 


tary forces, Dr. Empie expressed the 
belief that “despite the events of these 
last tragic days the time is near at hand 
when it will be possible in some meas- 
ure to assist our brethren in the Iron 
Curtain countries.” 

He predicted that a major develop. 
ment in the work of Lutheran Worlc 
Action in 1957 and 1958 will be one 
of increased aid to Lutherans in East: 
ern Europe. 

“For that reason, we fervently hops 
that the outpouring of funds for LWA 
will increase, for there is not the slight 
est doubt that should it become pos 
sible to send help in a manner whict 
will strengthen and not endanger the 
recipients, our gifts should be in term: 
of hundreds and thousands of dollar: 
annually and would run into millior 
dollar figures during the year imme 
diately before us.” 

Goal for the ULCA for 1956 wa: 
$1,488,960. By the end of October 
only $1,000,129.76 had been received 


“he Part You Play 


One million pounds of good, used 
lothing as well as blankets, are needed 
‘t once. Clothing should be sent to the 
earest Church World Service ware- 
couse (New Windsor, Maryland; 
Nappanee, Indiana; 110 East 29th 
itreet, New York 16, New York; 4165 
Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri; 
fr 1010 Ninth Street, Modesto, Cali- 
ornia) and should, if possible, be 
ccompanied by eight cents per pound 
2 cover the cost of processing. 

Funds are likewise needed for im- 
nediate relief, long-term relief, and 
econstruction work. Share Our Sur- 
slus appeal continues its Thanksgiv- 
ag program to meet the needs of Hun- 


garian relief. Contributions — sent 
through regular denominational relief 
channels may be designated for Hun- 
garian relief to cover the cost of vita- 
mins, medicines, blankets, and other 
items. 

In addition, assurances are sought 
which will guarantee jobs, housing, 
and other assistance for Hungarian 
refugees who will shortly begin arriv- 
ing in the United States. Write to 
Church World Service Lutheran World 
Action or Church World Service, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


refugee children press against 
fence to catch first glimpse of 
“the West’—and their future. 


Experiment 
with 


Prejudice 


. . for six weeks— 
a Jew. 
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KAREN 


how is it in 
your school? 


When 16-year-old Karen Deslandes. 
a high school student of Berkley, 
Michigan, saw a _ re-showing of 
“Gentleman’s Agreement,’ she founc 
the plot difficult to accept. The film 
tells the story of a Christian magazine 
writer who posed as a Jew for six 
months to study anti-Semitism. 

“I thought it far-fetched that 2 
Jewish-sounding name should make it: 
owner unwanted,” she said. “I though 
prejudices like that don’t happen any 
more. 

Karen decided to see for herself 
Thus, began her secret experiment. 

By coincidence her father gave he 
a charm bracelet. When schoolmate 
asked what the charms represented 
Karen simply stated that they wer 
Jewish symbols. 

“I said nothing else,’ Karen ex 
plained. “Many of my friends im 
mediately assumed I was Jewish. Fo 
six weeks, I let them think so.” (Ac 
tually she is of Scotch and Frendl 
ancestry and attends a  Protestan 
church. ) 

It was a different world. Girls wh: 
had long been friendly suddenly be 
came cold and aloof. “My social lif 
suffered; I was no longer populas 
People just ‘forgot’ to invite me t 
affairs. There was no one with whon 
to walk home from school. Whe: 


there was stray companionship, it was 
strained,” she said. 

As Karen and a friend were talk- 
ing one day about their baby-sitting 
jobs, the friend told Karen about her 
rates. Karen said that she usually asked 
for more. “Oh,” the girl sneered, 
‘that’s probably because you sit for 
your friends in Huntington Woods.” 
Huntington Woods is a nearby well- 
+o-do Jewish suburb. 

The entire family felt the blow of 
she sudden change in social status. 
‘Karen’s kid sister ran into rejection 
from her friends—sisters of Karen’s 
classmates. Most of the friends of the 
adult Deslandes became too busy to 
make social calls. Karen’s parents won- 
dered what had happened. 

None of her family knew about her 
experiment. She was entirely on her 
own. 

_ Suddenly prejudice wasn’t just a 
word in the dictionary. “To me it 
meant a small child’s skin being made 
into a lampshade because his name was 
‘Goldberg and not Schmidt. It was the 
piles of dead human beings in a con- 
centration camp or a crematory, just 
because they attended a synagogue in- 
stead of a church.” 


EXPERIMENT REVEALED 


After six weeks, Karen felt she had 
learned enough to confirm the truth of 
the movie, “‘Gentleman’s Agreement.” 
She went to her speech teacher in 
‘Berkley High School and told him the 
whole story. Mr. Adler spoke to school 
officials. They were first astonished, 
then sympathetic to Karen’s plan. To- 
wether they arranged a full school as- 
sembly, heralded only as a BARP 
‘meeting. 


None of the students knew what 
was in store until after Karen was in- 
troduced. BARP, she explained, stood 
for ‘Berkley Attacks Race Prejudice.” 
Then she told them about her six 
weeks as a Jew. She told her school- 
mates how they had reacted and about 
the gratuitous barbs she and her family 
had suffered. 

“What caused this assortment of re- 
actions ?”’ she asked. “Now I under- 
stand that prejudice is more than a 
word in the dictionary. I understand 
how it warps and twists; how it can 
result in the hideous burnings of Jews 
in Germany, the mob violence against 
Negroes, the mian-against-man atti- 
tudes of Communists and Fascists.” 

When she finished her speech (a 
speech she later repeated before several 
Rotary groups in the Berkley area) 
Karen’s friends, and many strangers, 
gathered about her in the auditorium. 

“They asked me many questions,” 
she said. “Most of all they asked: 
‘But I didn’t do those horrible things, 
did I?’ I couldn’t answer them. All I 
could do was suggest that they search 
their own souls.” 

e e e 

“I don’t know if I changed anyone 
that day. I do know that it made some 
of them think. They'll come up with 
the right answers. The same kind of 
answers Catholic and Protestant fami- 
lies came up with when they hid Jew- 
ish families under the threat of death 
in Nazi Germany. The hideous burning 
of Jews like cord-wood, the mob vio- 
lence against Negroes, and the man- 
against-man attitudes of Communism 
and Fascism can happen here, if we 
allow our minds to warp by prejudice. 
For where prejudice lives and flour- 
ishes, freedom withers and dies.” 
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don’t choose your college by its foot- 
ball team—choose it by your needs 


The other day I overheard some 
llows talking about their days in 
‘lege. One was getting extremely dis- 
tbed at his friend who was chiding 
m that a small church-related col- 
Ze was just nothing compared with 
5 state university alma mater. Fin- 
ty the first said, “If I had it to do 
er again, I'd still choose that church- 
lated college! You can have your 
ig university. V'll put my training 
vainst yours any day.’ Being con- 
ned with higher education I con- 
aued to listen to the conversation. 
discovered that Jim was the chap 
ho had attended a church-related col- 
ge while Bill had gone to the uni- 
orsity. 

“I went to College (one 
~ our Lutheran schools) because for 
yme reason or other I felt that I 
zlonged there even before I was on 
ie campus as a student. Most of the 
me that I was in high school I heard 
ly pastor refer to it and, by golly, 
hen the representative from the col- 
‘ges came to high school, I just 
gaded right toward —'s ad- 
sions counselor.” 

“This chap went on to state that he 
id visit some other campuses, includ- 
1g several state teachers colleges and 
state university. But after he had 
1ade his “tour of inspection’’ he chose 
1¢ Lutheran college. He thought the 
udents and faculty he had met had 
een much friendlier than on the big- 
er campus. They seemed more eager 
or him to come as a student. In fact, 
ve day he visited his future alma 
water he met the man who was to be 
fs adviser if he were to major in 
hysics as he planned. 

“It's the funniest thing but Dr. 
wen kept in touch with me that sum- 
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mer. Oh, it was a form letter to all 
the people he would see that fall but 
yet it did let me know he was inter- 
ested in me. He even wrote a -per- 
sonal note at the bottom of the letter 
saying he hoped that I would major 
in physics because of the need for 
technically trained persons. I'll bet 
your big campus didn’t bother with 
such little things! And do you know 
that early in the fall every one of 
Owen’s students were at his home for 
a backyard picnic? This happened 
every year, too.” 

By this time I really had my ear 
tuned to the discussion and had for- 
gotten about the people with whom 
I had come. I excused myself from 
this group, took another cup of cof- 
fee, and asked the two chaps if I might 
join them—or at least listen to their 
discussion. They said ‘Sure’ and con- 
tinued their conversation. 

Jim went on to discuss what he 
found to be opportunities in the class- 
room. He mentioned that he was 
known by name by most of the profs 
on campus. Even though there was a 
student body of over twelve hundred 
it was possible for students to know 
each other and for the faculty to be 
pretty close to them. 

“T don’t think I could have gotten 
through at times if it hadn’t been for 
some of those profs just stopping me 
on the campus and asking how things 
were going. Funny thing, they were 
interested. It wasn’t just a routine 
question.” 

Bill had to admit that at his school 
his major professor had known him 
only after he had decided to major 
in the department (chemistry). He 
knew one other prof rather well. The 
rest might say “‘hello’’ but didn’t really 
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know him. He had gotten to know 
quite a number of graduate student: 
who were assistants in the laboratories 
They always wanted to help becaus 
they were learning to do research them 
selves and were new as teachers. 

Jim discussed the factor that at hi: 
school the faculty and administratior 
tried to get him into things and place: 
where they thought he might profit 
He said that at times he had resentec 
suggestions of this kind but as he 
looks back he’s glad they were inter 
ested in him. Bill had had little ex 
perience in this area. 

The part that really interested m 
was that Jim gave an aspect of hi 
campus life which had meant a grea 
deal to him. He went on to state tha 
on several occasions each year one 0 
his professors or the dean of met 
would call him into the office just t 
discuss his progress. Usually durin; 
these discussions, points were clarifie 
which had already been in Jim’s mind 

“In many cases those men helpe 
me not to make mistakes which I migh 
have otherwise done. Why, some o 
my best memories of campus are no 
only with activities in the frat house 
but in offices where I had the oppor 
tunity to sit down and leisurely dis 
cuss those things which were bother 
ing me.” 

“One thing I discovered at schoo 
was that my home church really hadn’ 
meant much to me! J had been a fait 
weather Christian. When I felt lik 
going to church I did. It wasn’t often. 
Jim shared with us the fact that h 
had reluctantly gone to weekly ‘re 
quired” chapel and the religious em 
phasis week meetings. But, as tim 
went on, he became interested in th 
messages presented for his thoughtfy 


inderstanding. He began going to 
thurch regularly so that each week 
vould begin with a purpose. 

_ Then Jim asked Bill what purpose 
‘eligion had on his campus. Bill men- 
toned that there was a chapel on 
ampus; one could go if he wanted. 
‘I don’t think I went more than a 
tozen times in four years.”’ Bill seemed 
_ bit uneasy as he said this. 

I just had to break in here and ask 
im a question. “You were on one 
»f our ULC campuses. Your college 
aas been termed a Christian college. 
What does this term ‘Christian college’ 
mean to you, Jim?” 

Jim thought for a moment. He took 
. long drag on his burning cigarette, 
ind then replied, ‘I’m not quite sure 
‘ust what a Christian college is, or is 
supposed to be. No one-ever defined 
it for me. I know that our college 
made you feel ‘at home’ in everything 
you did. The first day I went to Bible 
class I thought it was funny to have 
orayer before we began the lesson. 
But even as a physics major I got to 
chinking that it would be fine if all 
dur days on campus were begun with 
classroom prayer. I wasn’t the only one 
who felt this way, either. Chapel was 
important but the way everyone seemed 
to want to do good was more impor- 
tant. 

“There was hard constructive criti- 
cism about one’s work and yet there 
wasn't an over-abundance of adjec- 
tives which meant nothing. I think 
the way profs wanted to help us indi- 
cated their love for students and their 
calling to the teaching of a subject. 
We had our ‘die-hards’ and a fair 
share of the ‘crack-pots’ but on the 
whole we respected them. Some of the 
profs had been on campus twenty- 


some years. New profs came on campus 
and decided to stay. 

“IT looked forward to the concerts 
of our acappella choir at Christmas 
and the beauty of campus in Spring. 
Religious emphasis week was boring 
at times but at least one week each 
year you were made to think about 
your Christianity whether you were 
bored or not. You see, sir, I can’t tell 
you what a Christian college 7s, but I 
can tell you how I feel about one of 
them.” 

Bill seemed to want to say some- 
thing here. His statements went some- 
think like this. “I can’t get all hot- 
and-bothered about U the way you 
are, Jim. We had the best basketball 
team in ’48 that the school has ever 
known. We had school spirit and you 
did, too. Our chemistry department is 
said to be one of the best in the na- 
tion. We worked together in classes 
just as you fellows did, but I don’t 
think we felt about school the way you 
do. Funny, most of the fellows I know 
who went to small schools feel the 
same way you do, Jim. 

“Our profs didn’t know us particu- 
larly well. There were well over 1000 
in my graduating class. When I go 
back on campus I know the men from 
the frat house, and that’s about all. 
Maybe I'll have to admit that there 7s 
something different about schools but 
I can’t put my finger on it. I’m proud 
of my college; you are, too. I don’t 
dislike your school. I respect your un- 
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derstanding and application of physics. 
But somewhere there are differences 
in schools and differences in people. 
I don’t think I would have been satis- 
fied with your school and I know you 
wouldn’t want mine.” 

Jim and Bill excused themselves. 
Their lunch hour was over and they 
had to return to their laboratories. My 
coffee was cold. 


Our Lutheran Colleges: Carthage College, 
Carthage, Illinois; Gettysburg College, Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania; Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, New York; Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, North Carolina; Marion College 
(Junior), Marion, Virginia; Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebraska; Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pennsylvania; Newberry 
College, Newberry, South Carolina; Roan- 
oke College, Salem, Virginia; Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania; Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pennsylvania; Wagner 
College, Staten Island, New York; Water- 
loo College, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada; 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


You meet a greater variety of people at 
most large non-Lutheran schools &—> 
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Many persons reading only the title 
to this article will continue to read 
with great trepidation. How is it pos- 
sible that a Luther Life editor could 
permit such a thought? A// our young 
people should go to a Lutheran college. 


Each of us must attempt to be treal- 
istic in Our approach to vital questions. 
There is no walk in life which does 
not need objectivity. If one wishes to 
purchase an automobile he keeps many 
factors in mind. Should he need only 
the very basic type of transportation 
he may choose either a used car in ex- 
cellent condition or one in the “low 
price field” with few of the “extras.” 
The man who owns a Mark II or the 
flashy fire-engine red Jaguar may de- 
sire more than basic locomotion from 
one point to another. 


It is important to recognize that 
approximately 15% of all Lutheran 
college students are in Lutheran col- 
leges. 


That means many Lutheran students 
are saying that a Lutheran college is 
not for them. Why? Let’s explore 
some of the more logical answers. 


Geographical location. It is more 
than just a casual possibility that a 
Lutheran college is not as close to 
your home as you or your parents 
would like. This would be more true 
in the Midwest and on the West coast 
than in most of the states in the East. 
In spite of the excellence of the closest 
Lutheran college, there can very pos- 
sibly be a state or a church-related col- 
lege of another denomination closer to 
you. Therefore, selection of a non- 
Lutheran institution might be most 
logical. 


Vocational needs. What training do 
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you need for your chosen vocation or 
profession? Let’s not “kid” ourselves 
at this point. If one wants design 
training he won't find it in any Lu- 
theran college because it is much too 
specialized. If one thinks he wants 
training in art but is not sure, he might 
attend one of our colleges for the 
years, taking his general education 
courses and some electives. When he 
is sure of his goals he may transfer 
in order to secure his needed training. 

You must be realistic. If you want 
special training consider only the 
schools which can provide it. You 
don’t want to be “short-changed” in 
education. Some colleges will claim 
they give excellent training in partic- 
ular fields. Be sure that you wil] re- 
ceive that work which is necessary for 
your speciality. 

Of course every school (excepting 
junior colleges) wish that students 
would stay for the entire four years. 
Credits from one school are not al- 
ways transferrable to another. It is 
better, therefore, if one can begin and 
terminate his education within one in- 
stitution. The main factor is always 
the qualifications that one needs for 
his future vocation or profession. 


Big-itis! Some students want, and 
perhaps need, the thrill and the big- 
ness of a large university campus. 
Thank heavens this is true! We can’t 
all go to small schools. Since not all 
of us have the same personalities, 
there are some who need the more 
varied and somewhat cosmopolitan 
nature of a big campus. If you and 
your parents realize this factor, the 
selection should be made accordingly. 
This “need” should not be thought of 
as being negative or a detriment to 
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one’s personality. One must make some 
decisions in terms of the type of so- 
ciety in which he enjoys being or in 
which he feels a part. 

It should be pointed out that some 
of our own Lutheran campuses pro- 
vide just as much variety in their total 
programs as many of the universities. 
The Lutheran college campus is not 
to be discounted because it is a church 
college.) 

In the case of your needs for activ- 
ity, there must be a just consideration. 
Some students will need the rather 
large university-type campus; others 
the smaller. 

B. M. O. C. (Big-Man-On-Cam- 
pus). Along with the size of the cam- 
pus, one must consider the “‘size’’ of 
the person. If you're looking for the 
glamour of a big college with gala 
social life ef all—nix to a ULCA 
school. 

Since it is hardly fair to generalize 
grossly there needs to be some clarifi- 
cation at this point. In no way should 
you, the reader, construe that a smal] 
college cannot satisfy some of yout 
needs. Too, you won't find them stuffy. 
In proportion there are as many social 
activities and organizations on small 
campuses as on the bigger campuses. 
In the writer's opinion there seems 
to be more of an opportunity to be- 
long to such organizations on_ the 
smaller campus. You would find, in 
general, just as dynamic activities on 
the small campus as at the big uni- 
versity. 

Again, being completely realistic. 
there 7s more status—more prestige— 
to the big-name campus and the Ivy 
League schools. If that’s what you 
want—then you had best not considers 
a ULC college. 


Finances. What about the budget 

or college? To invest your money 
ad time in education is sound re- 
ardless where you choose to go. Of 
durse you should select an accredited 
chool. (Check with your guidance 
dunselor to make sure.) From here 
ae choices are numerous. 
_If you need to work on or off cam- 
us or need scholarship help, then you 
eed to assess the total financial situa- 
on. Hundreds of students do work 
aeir way through college today— 
thers never work at all (even in the 
lass-room)! You, and your parents, 
eed to critically analyze the total 
tory. ' 

It is most conceivable that the state 
iniversity or another institution is less 
xpensive than total costs at the closest 
JLCA college. As you analyze the 
ituation remember to include such 


costs as transportation fo and from 
campus several times a year, student 
service fees, laundry, dry cleaning, 
postage, etc. Hidden expenses can up- 
set the most ably planned budgets. 

Sports Program. We are extremely 
sports-conscious as a nation today. 
Many is the young man today who 
wants to participate in one or more 
college sports. He views for himself 
more opportunities to play in a par- 
ticular sport within a large school than 
within one of the smaller ones. (This 
in no way reflects that our own ULCA 
colleges do not have top sports teams. ) 
Realistically, there are universities 
which do come closer to meeting the 
real needs of a fellow in this area 
than do our Lutheran colleges. Then, 
for that chap, the best choice is the 
decision that he will not attend a Lu- 
theran school. 


You as the reader, could hardly be guided by either one of these 
summaries of going to college. Since each of us is different, we need 
different factors in our lives. As you consider a choice of college, you 
will be pressured by one faction and then the other. Dad may want you 
to go to Azs school, mother to ers. Even if neither parent went to a ULC 
college, you ought to give consideration to a church-college. 


But which 7s best ? 


There is no best college! There are hundreds to which you might con: 
sider attendance. Once you have made your decision and attend that school, 
you cannot look upon other colleges in the same objective way. The United 
Lutheran Church in America is proud of the colleges which come under 
its sponsorship. As members of that Church we can feel fortunate to have 


these institutions. 


Not all of us should attend a ULCA college. You, as the prospective 


student, must make the choice. Give just consideration to your assets 
and your inadequacies. Do the same for each college under consideration. 
Then, and only then, can a more objective decision be made. 
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Ever hear of skid row? Do you 
know exactly what it is? 

You've seen an eddy in a stream, 
where a small current goes contrary 
to the main current and then goes 
round and round in a little whirlpool 
from which there seems to be no 
escape. Skid row is just such a current 
of human lives in modern society. 

It is a small spot in a big city 
where hundreds of lonely or aimless 
men stand on street corners, sit in tav- 
erns and card rooms, and sleep in 
cheap hotels or in alleys. A police map 
would show it as the area with the 
greatest number of arrests and the 
highest suicide rate. If it has a color, 
it is a dull, depressing gray. If it has 
an odor, it is of the unwashed. If it 
has a sound, it is never of laughter. 
If it Jhasi a feel; it is; “ Whis is. the 
bottom.” 

The term ‘skid row”’ itself is fairly 
recent in the American vocabulary. It’s 
a mispronunciation of Skid Road, the 
name of a six block area near the 
waterfront of Seattle, Washington. 

Seattle is a young city with a popu- 
lation of more than half a million. 
Only day before yesterday it was a 
rough logging town with a big sawmill 
on the beach. Logs from the forested 
hills above the bay were skidded down 
to the mill on a road constructed for 
that purpose. As the town turned into 
a brawling city the skid road became 
a street, and the spot where the mill 
had been was an area of saloons and 
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rowdy entertainment which drew the 
sailors, loggers, and “lonely easterners 
on their way to Alaska.” The city grew 
larger and more sedate, but this small 
section grew shabbier. Still it remained 
the haunt of lonely men from every- 
where—the drifters and those down on 
their luck. It is still the Skid Road. 
Its name now has been given to sim- 
ilar sections in other large cities. 

For more than thirty-five years the 
Lutheran Compass Mission has been 
on the Seattle Skid Road, trying in 
Christ’s Name to meet human need 
where that need is almost overwhelm- 
ing. In one year, service of some sort 
is given to more than 4,000 men. The 
work is carried on by a staff of four- 
teen men and women. 

What is done for these men? Ac- 
cording to their need they are given 
meal tickets, a bed at the Mission or 
one in a hotel, car fare to get to a 
job, loans of 25 cents to a dollar, and 
help in finding a job. They are given 
clothes donated by friends of the Mis- 
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sion. Or they may wash and iron theit 
own clothes with the Mission’s equip- 
ment. Important to their self-respect 
is the fact that they repay what was 
given them as soon as they are able. 

There are chapel services on Sun- 
day afternoon, and recreation facilities 
available during the week. The Mis- 
sion co-operates closely with police, 
hospitals, public welfare, Alcoholic: 
Anonymous and other agencies. 

These are the tangible services of 
the Mission. More important is the 
fact that here a man finds someone 
who cares. Someone who will listen tc 
his troubles, and help him work to a 
solution. Here in the midst of evil anc 
misfortune is a place with an upward 
pull, where a man has a chance to get 
on his feet again. More than one has 
said, “I never would have made it, 1) 
I could not have lived at the Compas. 
Mission.” 

It is in this Compass Mission that 
a group of LLA work campers wil 
serve for a week this summer. 
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LLA Work Camp site 


summer 1957 


by 
Carol 
Jacobsen 


Like kids? All models, sizes, and 
shades? Then you can find your four- 
story dream house at 322 Plymouth 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
You see, 322 Plymouth is the home 
of the Plymouth Christian Youth Cen- 
ter (PCYC). The kids actually are 
only part time inhabitants. Their real 
homes are in the “forgotten” neigh- 
borhood surrounding PCYC. 

The Center is in a neighborhood of 
big families and low incomes—an area 
of people of many nationalities, bor- 
dering on a Negro section of Minne- 
apolis. It is the only Protestant church 
organization within several blocks in 
any direction. There is one Roman 
Catholic church in the neighborhood. 

PCYC was founded by the students 
of Luther Seminary in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. It is one point in a long range 
five point program they have planned 
to help solve the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Permanent staff of PCYC includes, 
Pastor “Ham’’ Muus who is director, 
Pastor “Bob’’ Evans who is assistant 
director, and three office girls. Other 
help is volunteer from churches, col- 
leges, and seminaries in the twin 
cities. 

The program for the youth of the 
neighborhood includes all types of 
athletics, boys and girls cooking 
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classes, handicrafts, photography, mu- 
sic lessons (piano and other instru- 
ments), a library, an auto club for 
boys, and teen club for girls. As well 
as group work, PCYC carries out a 
full church program with regular Sun- 
day morning services, Sunday School, 
catechetical classes, family nights, and 
a mother’s club. 


making candles 
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Summer, 1957, will find some for- 
tunate Luther Leaguers from all over 
the United States, sharing in the life 
of the Center. LLA is sponsoring a 
work camp there from July 27 through 
August 4. 

While there, the leaguers will live 
with the permanent staff of the Cen- 
ter in apartments on the third floor 
of the building. They will work for 
and with the youth of the neighbor- 
hood, repairing, painting, and gener- 
ally fixing up the physical aspects of 
the Center. 
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Konnarock has a musical sound. It 
‘s an Indian name meaning high rock. 
Above the little village of Konnarock 
sowers the two highest mountains in 
he Virginia Alleghenies, the twin 
loud-encircled peaks of Mt. Rogers 
and Whitetop. 

Here, 32 years ago, in what was 
‘hen an isolated mountain area, the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
JLCA pioneering in mountain youth 
education, established Konnarock 
Training School. The purpose of the 
School was ‘‘to give adequate home 
and Christian training to children who 
may in turn be leaders in their moun- 
sain districts.” Rev. Kenneth G. Kill- 
inger, now pastor of the Attoway 
Mountain parish, was the original 
mountain missionary. Under his lead- 
ership, preaching places were estab- 
lished and mountain mission congrega- 
tions were organized in the area. 

In 1931 the Brotherhood of the 
ULCA established Iron Mountain 
School for Boys as a companion school 
for Konnarock. Konnarock Medical 
Center was established with the help 
of the Luther League of the ULCA in 
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1940 under the direction of Dr. Heinz 
C. Meyer as medical missionary. At the 
same time, the Helton Health Center 
was established with Sister Sophia 
Moeller, deaconess-nurse, in charge. 

Thus, over the years has developed 
the three-fold ministry of teaching, 
preaching, and healing of the Konna- 
rock mountain mission. 

Konnarock has been selected as one 
of the sites for the 1957 Luther League 
work camps. Here is located the 
Konnarock Lutheran School, The 
Konnarock Training Farm, The Konn- 
arock Medical Center, and the South- 
ern Mountain Work office building. 
A summer program is carried on 
through the school for tourists and 
vacationers. Students help in the 
school buildings, in gardening, on the 
farm, and in preserving of food for 
winter use. 

The Southern Mountain Mission 
Work superintendent and staff look 
forward to having the Luther League 
work camp at Konnarock, where leagu- 
ers might see at first hand a mission 
project at work—a teaching, preaching, 
healing mission of the Church. 
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THE FACTS 
OF LIFE 
AND LOVE 


by EvELYN DuvALL 


@re of the most difficult things 
that may happen while growing 
up is to find oneself in love with 
someone with whom one should not 
be. It is hard to understand and deal 
with in itself, and it is made more 
difficult by not being able to talk 
about it freely and easily. Other 
troubles tend to evaporate when we 
discuss them. Love out of bounds of- 
ten burns and hurts inside us because 
it is not fully understood and it is 
hard to handle it comfortably. 


Crushes on members of one’s 
own sex 


People are often troubled by at- 
tachments to members of the same sex. 
A general feeling exists that there is 
something not quite right about a 
girl’s crush on another girl, or a boy’s 
attachment to another boy. This is 
especially true if the relationship 1s 
intense and persists over a period of 
time. 

Some persons are so attracted to 
members of their own sex that the 
other sex does not appeal to them. 
When this condition becomes chronic, 
that person is unable to fall in love, 
get married, and lead a normal life 
as a man or woman usually does. 
That is why parents and friends may 
become worried when two girls be- 
come so very fond of each other that 
neither of them is interested in boys 
or dates. That is why older persons 
are so often concerned about too close 
friendships between boys, especially 
when those attachments become all- 
absorbing. 

Luella and Sally have eyes for no 
one but each other. They go every- 
where together. They are almost never 
seen apart. When one shows even the 
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most casual interest in someone else, 
the other is intensely jealous. Lately 
they so often have been seen to kiss 
and fondle each other that the home- 
room teacher had to speak to them 
about it. Such crushes as this are not 
unusual among teen-age young people 
of both sexes. But they may mean that 
the persons involved in the crush are 
checked in their development into 
more grown-up love attachments. 
Gertrude was “‘ctazy”’ about her his- 
tory teacher. She lived for the hour 
that she spent in that one teacher’s 
class. She copied the way she did her 
hair. She spent all of her allowance 
one Friday on red roses which she 
put on the teacher’s desk with a note 
that read, “With all my love, Ger- 
trude.”’ When it was time for school 
to close in June, Gertrude wept at 
having to be separated from her be- 
loved teacher through the summer 
months. Her love for her history teach- 
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et was no less real because her folks 
scoffed at it as a schoolgirl crush. 

Harry worshipped the coach. He 
hung on every word and carried out 
every little suggestion the coach made 
with zealous devotion. He slipped into 
the gym early in the morning to get 
out the equipment for the coach. One 
day when the coach threw his arm 
over Harty’s shoulder in a gesture of 
friendly camaraderie, Harry felt him- 
self shiver all over. Was Harry “in 
love with” the coach? Well, we do not 
call it that, do we? We feel that some- 
times there is something not quite 
right in a boy’s being fond of an older 
man that way. And yet this is one 
stage of development that many boys 
like Harry go through. 

It is as though young people get- 
ting into their early teens replace the 
close childhood love they have had 
for their parents with an even more 
intense feeling for some older person 
who for a while has the place of the 
parent, emotionally. This is a quite 
commonplace phase of growing up 
that is something to become concerned 
only when it persists for a long time 
and is not replaced by other types of 
affection. While it lasts it is a very 
precious kind of devotion, and not to 
be laughed at or ashamed of. 


Getting over a crush 


The young person who gets well in- 
to the teens and still is attracted in- 
tensely only to people of the same sex 
may need competent counseling help. 
An understanding counselor can help 
the young person discover some of the 
reasons why his or her emotional de- 
velopment is being delayed beyond 
what is considered normal. Good 
guidance can assist in opening up other 


utlets and encouraging the too-in- 
‘olved person in making new contacts 
ind friendships. 

Time itself is an ally in many of 
hese things, especially for the indivi- 
‘ual willing to use it wisely. The boy 
who recognizes his crush on one of 
ais buddies can make honest efforts 
*o become active in sports, mingle 
with the crowd, engage in social af- 
“airs where girls are, and to develop 
ais skills in getting along with many 
<inds of people at the same time that 
ue is getting over his too exclusive 
ttachment to one person. 


Attraction or rebellion? 


Many young people fall in love with 
versons that their folks will not accept. 
t may be someone of a different race, 
or religion, or background. It may be 
a person with a handicap, physical or 
social. Parents are apt to be shocked 
and hurt. 

Loving someone who is “‘different”’ 
san be a very real love or a kind of 
declaration of independence from 
one’s parents. Not many young people 
secognize the possibility of this ele- 
ment of defiance. It is as though the 
young person is saying, “I can run 
‘ny own life now. I will love whom I 
lease.” 

Carter III came from a family very 
proud of its origins and background. 
As long as Carter could remember, 
he had heard his folks talk about how 
important it was to love and marry 
only people who “belong”. Then Car- 
ter fell in love. And it was with a 
girl whom his folks felt did not belong 
to their set. Carter’s family fussed and 
threatened and fumed, but it only 
seemed to drive Carter closer to the 
girl whom he had chosen. Then Car- 


ter’s father suffered a business col- 
lapse. Suddenly the whole picture 
changed. The family’s concern over 
the failure of the business kept them 
so busy that they hardly mentioned 
Carter’s love affair any more. Strange- 
ly enough, as soon as the family ceased 
criticizing his girl, he found that her 
appeal for him had lessened. It was 
as though he loved her just because 
his family was so opposed to her! - 


Young people who find themselves 
violently in love with someone whom 
they have been brought up to believe 
is not suitable for them should take 
some time to make sure that it is real 
love and not just something being 
used to untie one of the apron-strings 
at home. It very often is, and effective 
at that! 


Falling in love with a married man 

Very little has ever been written 
about falling in love with a married 
man. It is supposed not to happen. 
Yet it is not at all uncommon, espe- 
cially among teen-age girls, and even 
among older women too. The reasons 
are understandable. 

For the teen-age girl, the married 
man is usually older and therefore, in 
her eyes, more experienced and ma- 
ture. Girls mature earlier than boys of 
their own age. So it often happens 
that a girl who is growing up much 
faster than the boys around her thinks 
they are childish and silly and finds 
herself dreaming about the charms of 
older men. The married men she has 
contact with—the coach, a teacher, 
perhaps the principal, or a minister- 
seem so much more grown up and 
excitingly mature that her love interests 
turn to them rather than to the boys 
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of her own age who are still just 
“children.” 


Girls may do foolish things in their 
attachments to older men. They should 
guard themselves from becoming either 
too obvious in their infatuations or too 
deeply engrossed inside themselves. 
Fortunately, most girls outgrow this 
stage fairly soon and may look back 
upon these early crushes with amused 
wonder. But while emotionally en- 
tangled with the older man, it is not 
funny at all. 


Married men seem safe 


One reason why so many girls find 
themselves loving some other woman’s 
husband is that the very fact of his 
being married somehow makes him 
safe. Deep within herself a girl may 
argue like this: “It is safe to love him 
because he is already married and noth- 
ing will come of it.” 


Becoming involved emotionally with 
an unmarried man, on the other hand, 
might call for some action for which 
the girl is not yet ready. Subconscious- 
ly she knows it. This is especially true 
of the young girl who is not really 
mature enough for full love and mar- 
riage and family life, and still is old 
enough to need some love expressions 
and dreams. She can dream about 
what it would be like to be married 
to a man already married without hav- 
ing to prove to herself that she could 
do it. The fact of his marriage pro- 
tects her. 


Married men are lovable 


The fact that a man is married is 
often some indication that he is lov- 
able. At least one woman has found 
him lovable enough to marry him. 
Furthermore, being married, he has 
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had a chance to learn to give and to 
receive affection as a woman needs 
and feels it. The married man is often 
more tender, more gentle, more cour- 
teous, more expressive of his affection 
with women than are men who have 
not had the privilege of living inti- 
mately with a woman. They have 
learned some of the arts of love-mak- 
ing and often carry these over, with- 
out their realizing it, into their rela- 
tionships with girls and women out- 
side of marriage. The married man 
who is used to taking his wife’s arm 
in a tender, protective way may with- 
out thinking do the same with some 
other girl who means little to him. Yet 
her response as a woman to his 
thoughtful tenderness may be out of 
all proportion to the actual meaning 
of the gesture. 


Married men often feel at home 
with women, able to talk and think 
and feel with them in a way that is 
impossible for less experienced males. 
The married man, feeling secure with 
women himself, is able to look di- 
rectly into a woman’s eyes and meet 
her face to face as a person in a way 
that is mutually satisfying. A girl feels 
that such a man understands her. She 
can get through to him. He seems 
to listen when she speaks, to care 
about what she is saying, and to be a 
companion in a way not usual in the 
boys she knows, who have had less 
experience with women. 


Hungry-hearted married men 


A man may be married, and yet not 
have all of his emotional needs met 
within marriage. Most men, and wo- 
men too, expect a great deal from mar- 
triage. They expect to be completely 
satisfied in every way by their matr- 


iage partner. This is a great deal to 
sk of any relationship. It is the un- 
‘sual marriage that does not have its 
‘ccasional low moments when one or 
ne other of the partners feels deeply 
onely, only partly loved, hungry at 
eart even with the one he loved 
nough to marry. 

Once a man has had the fullness 
f a woman’s love, he learns to expect 
= and to feel that he has a right to it 
llways. Women are like that too. 
When a marriage is not fulfilling all 
of the complex needs of the partners, 
hey may feel so lonely that they seek 
ompanionship outside their marriages. 
\ “misunderstood husband” seeks 
omfort in telling some other girl or 
women how his wife does not under- 
itand him. 
A girl, hearing this sorry tale, re- 
ponds with sympathy. Before she 
realizes what she is doing, she may 
de trying to make up for his wife’s 
madequacies with her attention and 
-oncern. There is enough of the ma- 
ermal, nurturing impulse in normal 
women and girls to want to protect 
ind care for the hurt, the lonely, and 
he suffering. Then, too, the married 
man who takes his loneliness-in-mar- 
‘lage outside finds a ready response 
‘n the girl or woman who herself is 
zoing through some love-hungry mo- 
ments. It is a case of the hungry- 
rearted seeking and finding each other. 


Romance of unfulfillment 


Not being able to do something 
about love make the romance espe- 
cially exciting. When one loves a boy 
of one’s own age and kind, who is a 
dossible fiance and husband, one can 
date and dream and plan for a com- 
mon future. One’s friends can talk 


about the plans and one’s family may 
tease. One is free to tell the world 
about his love and its great promise. 
It pours out in a thousand ways. 

But loving a married man gives no 
such outlets. It just isn’t done. Almost 
no one can be told about how wonder- 
ful he is. There can be no plans that 
give promise—nothing but dreams that 
go around and around, tenderly te- 
living his possible light touch, the 
way he looks, the way one feels about 
him, and the utter hopelessness of 
the affection. Love with no place to 
go tends to be absorbing, tensely frus- 
trating, full of tender anguish and 
exciting unfulfillment. With all its ex- 
citement and romance, it still has no 
future, no place in our fullest lives. 


Society scorns the “other woman” 

In almost all triangles involving 
married persons, it is the unmarried 
outsider who is blamed for the affair. 
Marriage is such a sacred institution 
that any girl or woman who alienates 
the affection of a married man is apt 
to be held in contempt by most peo- 
ple. The girl who wants to punish 
herself will find that getting involved 
with a married man is a sure way of 
doing it. Girls who are going through 
difficult days in breaking away from 
their parents may unconsciously get 
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themselves into disgrace as a way to 
hurt their families. They find that 
social disapproval falls fast and hard 
upon the heads of the silly school girls 
who do it. 


Loving a married woman 


Much that has been said about fall- 
ing in love with a married man ap- 
plies to the other combination of boys 
and men falling in love with married 
women. Married women are attractive. 
A married woman has already proved 
her appeal to at least the one man 
who married her. She has learned how 
to love and be loved, to relax into 
some of the fullness of woman’s role 
in the interplay of the sexes that is 
mutually satisfying to both. 

It is not at all unusual for the grow- 
ing boy to become very fond of some 
safely married woman as the first ob- 
ject of his affections outside his im- 
mediate family. 

Of course, every boy has first loved 
a married woman—his mother! In his 
growing up, he had to fight off his 
jealously of his own father as a rival 
for his mother’s love. When the boy 
becomes teen age, he not infrequently 
finds that his affection turns to some- 
one not unlike his mother or perhaps 
his older sister. Without his being 
aware that she reminds him of his 
mother; she calls forth much the same 
kind of devotion that he has given 
his mother through the years. The old- 
er married woman in this role may 
play a real part in the boy’s weaning 
of himself from his family. 


Lonely married women 


Many married women are lonely 
and hungry for affection and atten- 
tion. When husbands pursue careers 
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that take them many miles and hours 
away from their families, a woman 
can get extremely lonesome waiting 
for a husband to return. A married 
woman today is much freer to asso- 
ciate with men in all sorts of settings 
than was her mother or her mother’s 
mother. In these contacts, often en- 
tered into quite innocently in some 
simple social setting, at work, or per- 
haps at school, she has ready access 
to men and boys of all kinds. 

It may start with a coke shared 
at a counter, or a drive home after 
work, or with heads together over 
some common problem. Before either 
of them knows what has happened, 
the boy may find himself yearning to 
touch her, or perhaps he suddenly 
discovers that he is in love with her, 
cannot keep her from his thoughts, 
counts the days and hours until he 
will next see her, and longs for some 
sign that she likes him too. There may 
be some impulsive moment when they 
find themselves in an embrace that 
puzzles and dismays them both even 
while they long to repeat it. 

The married woman who is already 
love-hungry may find herself respond- 
ing to such attention before she is 
awate of what is going on. One day 
the boy may have been just a prom- 
ising student ,or pleasant colleague, 
or iriendly companion. The next day 
she finds that she is entangled emo- 
tionally and enjoys responding to his 
tentative expressions of affection. 

The fully mature married woman 
whose deepest needs are being met in 
her own marriage does not face the 
same temptation. She may sense that 
the boy is fond of her, but she re- 
sponds to his attention in a kind, im- 
personal, motherly way that keeps him 


from getting in too deep and helps 
him grow out of his infatuation into 
the mature love life that is possible 
‘with someone more nearly his own 
-age and status. 


The repressed woman who has 
never given a place in her life to her 
‘own emotional needs may rebuff the 
boy’s advances in fright or guilt or 
shame and leave him feeling that he 
is dreadfully unworthy, that he has 
been guilty of something sinful in be- 
coming interested in her. Fortunately, 
boys and men do not often fall in 
love with severely repressed women. 
They are far more apt to become in- 
volved with a woman who has already 
become awzkened and is emotionally 
alive. 


Forbidden fruit is rarely sweet 


How do those affairs with married 
ypersons turn out? Can there be a hap- 
py ending? Can two people who love 
each other work things out, even 
though one of them is already mar- 
ried? What are the possible outcomes 
of such an affair as we have been de- 
scribing? Let us count the ways in 
which these involvements most often 
terminate. 


The married person withdraws 


Most people enter marriage intend- 
ing to make it work. Marriage means 
a great deal to most of us, and we 
back away from anything that severely 
threatens it. The married person in- 
volved in a love ‘tangle outside of 
marriage has a great deal to lose if 
he attempts to dissolve his marriage 
“for his new love. He loses his present 
family and all itomeans to him. He 
loses confidence in himself and his 
ability to make a go of marriage. He 


feels some shame, too, at breaking up 
his home and deserting the person 
whom once he loved enough to marry. 
If there are children, the problem is 
much greater. Few mothers can run 
away from their own flesh and blood. 
Most fathers feel a binding tie to their 
own sons and daughters. 

So in the battle between the wife 
and the “other woman,” the wife us- 
ually wins. The married woman, 
caught in the emotional tug of war be- 
tween promptings that pull her away 
from home and those that keep her 
bound to her husband, will usually 
withdraw from the outside lover and 
live to see the day when she blushes 
with shame or smiles with amusement 
at herself for once being so foolishly 
tempted. 

The fear of what people will say 
keeps many married partners together 
when outside interests tempt. The 
wife thinks twice before she risks her 
good reputation as a married woman 
for the almost certain criticism of 
neighbors and friends if she breaks 
up her marriage. The married man, 
likewise, fears not only what his 
friends will say but what his business 
associates will feel, if his marriage 1s 
threatened by an outsider. He knows 
that if he does not keep his marriage 
together, his career as well as his 
social life will suffer. 

The most common outcome is for 
the married person to sense what is 
happening in the beginning of an out- 
side involvement and to back out of 
emotional entanglement. Any young 
person who finds himself or herself 
falling in love with a married man or 
woman should frankly face the strong 
probability of being left out in the 
end. : 
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The marriage may be dissolved 

In some cases the marriage does not 
withstand the shock of an outside 
lover. Usually these are marriages that 
have already begun to crumble before 
the new lover came along. Being a 
party to a broken marriage contract 
is not an easy role to play. There is 
almost always a sense of guilt both 
for the partner who is breaking up his 
own marriage and for the lover who 
has stimulated the break. 

Human happiness is dependent up- 
on making others happy too. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to build a happy te- 
lationship upon the unhappiness of 
those that have been hurt or injured 
by one’s intrusion. 

Emily discovered this to her sorrow. 
She fell madly in love with a married 
man who returned her affection. After 
some months of uneasy discussions, he 
promised to divorce his wife and mar- 
ry Emily. The wife allowed the di- 
vorce proceedings to go through even 
though she was deeply hurt and beg- 
ged Emily to give him up. By the time 
the divorce decree was final and the 
man was free to marry Emily, she 


found that she did not love him 
enough to go through with it. She 
reported that the wife’s face haunted 
her and that whenever she looked into 
her lover's face she saw his wife’s 
tears. She rightly recognized that a 
marriage built on such a foundation 
would be too shaky to risk. 


One exploits the other 


Anything that has worth tends to 
be exploited. People take advantage 
of a man with money when they can. 
Men take advantage of a woman’s 
affection, too, sometimes. Teen-aged 
girls especially should be wary of both 
the married and the unmarried 
“wolves” that are not uncommon in 
any community. Boys, too, can be ex- 
ploited by older women. 

The wise young person recognizes 
that such things do exist and exercises 
caution. The lure of ‘the line’’ may 
seem attractive but it does not come 
from a loving heart, as many a girl 
has learned to her sorrow. One high- 
school girl dismissed an unwelcome 
proposition with the comment, 
“Wouldn’t I be a sucker to get hooked 
like that ?” 


WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
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‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


One or both outgrow the affair 

Fortunately, one or both of the lov- 
‘ts usually outgrow the entanglement 
‘nd turn to more comfortable and 
-asier relationships. 

Jim had been in a torment of in- 
vatuation for an older married woman 
‘or some time. He “‘ate his heart out”’ 


‘or her. He did badly in his studies. 


de was sullen and morose at home. 
de dropped out of sports and school 
‘ctivities. Then, almost as suddenly as 
ie had become involved, he began 
‘0 come to his senses. He started to 
fate other girls again. His work picked 
ip. He saw less and less of the mar- 
‘ied woman, until one day he realized 
that he had completely outgrown his 
infatuation. 

Outgrowing an unpromising rela- 
ionship does not have to be left to 
chance. A boy or girl, man or woman, 
‘an guide his own counseling helps. 
Talking over how one feels, what one 
‘eally wants out of life, what this 
sarticular fancy of the moment means 
70 him, perhaps analyzing enough of 
now the infatuation came about in the 
first place and getting enough un- 
derstanding of oneself to see why one 
got so involved, often is enough to set 
chings right. 

A counselor who can help one think 
through his emotions and see his next 
step in development may be hard to 
find. Advice rarely helps. Some people 
too freely tell us what they would do 
if they were we. People who might 
help us, scold or preach or act 
shocked, and we cannot readily tell 
them what really counts. Others may 
seassure us that it’s really nothing at 
all, when deep down inside we know 
it is something that must be coped 
with and cannot easily be forgotten. 


The good counselor listens to wnat we 
are saying, helps us see ourselves more 
clearly, and permits us to come to our 
own decisions. 

Good counselors may be found in 
all sorts of settings. Sometimes the per- 
son who can hear our confidences and 
give us most help is an especially 
trained guidance worker. It may be a 
teacher with whom we feel we “‘click.” 
Sometimes it is a minister, or a coach, 
or a friend of the family. Very often 
iti is an understanding parent who 
knows us well enough and trusts us 
fully enough to give just the perspec- 
tive we need in feeling our way out 
of emotional tangles. 


Getting over an infatuation 


Well-to-do families have a ready 
prescription for their young people 
who get involved in unpromising af- 
fairs. They send the afflicted one for 
a trip abroad. The theory is that the 
new sights and scenes, the exhilaration 
and excitement of a long journey will 
make the infatuation fade away. This 
remedy works in a large number of 
cases. 

For most of us the treatment would 
be too costly to consider, and we must 
find simpler and cheaper and more 
accessible ways of freeing ourselves 
from our emotional tangles. Keeping 
busy is one of the best policies when 
feelings are confused. It is when we 
idly brood over our troubles that they 
become more troublesome still. 

Recreation in various forms gives 
real release of energy and feelings and 
is re-creating in a true sense. This is 
particularly true when it is enjoyed 
with other congenial people. The 
young man or woman trying to heal a 
broken heart will find that acting as 
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though everything were all right, go- 
ing out as usual, and going through 
the motions of having a good time 
often works in making the heart 
throbs less painful. 

“Time heals all wounds,” and the 
satirical twist. “Time wounds all 
heels,” are a couple of mottoes that 
point to what we can count on in the 
future. Is it true that most of these 
emotional involvements are outgrown 
as we become more mature. If we can 
be patient with ourselves, with life 
itself, and get busy at the main job of 
growing up, many of these wrinkles 
will iron themselves out in time. 


Many you love 


Think of all the people that you 
love. To begin with, there are the 
members of your family. Then come 
all the friends of both sexes that you 
are fond of. Out beyond these are 
still others. Most people quite genu- 
inely love their doctors, especially 
when they have been very sick. Many 
men and women are sincerely fond 
of their religious leaders, as they 
should be. Down through the years 
hundreds of thousands of persons like 
yourself have loved great souls like 
Jane Addams, and Ghandi. Millions 
more have learned to love the Christ. 

Love is nothing to be ashamed of 
as it fans out in so many different 
ways. Rather it is to be understood 
and enjoyed and disciplined to the 
way of life that is ours. 

Love can be sweet and good if we 
let it be so. There is nothing to be 
afraid of in loving another person. As 
we grow older and more mature emo- 
tionally, we find that we are able to 
love with deep compassion all sorts 
of people who suffer, even though we 
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may never see them. We may love 
honestly and warmly the many fine, 
lovable persons with whom we come 
in contact. 

These feelings need not frighten us. 
They are a part of the opening and 
outpouring of a soul rich in the full- 
ness of living. Our tasks lie not in re- 
jecting our feelings, or in refusing 
them expression, but rather in chan- 
neling them in ways that are construc- 
tive and healthful. 


Ethical controls 


Ethical controls must be learned in 
every area of life. One may be very 
hungry, and yet not snatch the food 
from another's mouth. One may need 
money, and yet restrain the impulse 
to rob a bank or pick a pocket. In 
growing up we learn to restrain these 
impulses for more dependable beha- 
vior. Love impulses come as “natur- 
ally” as hunger. 

A person may be strongly attracted 
to another without having to rush into 
an impetuous love affair. He accepts 
the feeling at the same time that he 
controls its expression. Maturing into 
genuine adulthood involves not only 
having the feelings that come with 
maturity but also developing the con- 
trols that make one a responsible per- 
son. 

In the same way that we learn not 
to kick another when we feel hostile, 
we must learn, too, not to caress just 
anybody anytime we feel like it. Keep- 
ing love within bounds involves learn- 
ing the ethical controls that are ex- 
pected in our way of life. 


Blest be the tie that binds 


Channeling love feelings is a 
learned art that takes years to develop 
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to a fine point of genuine effective- 
ness. As we learn to love freely, and 
to accept others’ affection easily and 
happily, we become less and_ less 
moved to make something of a chance 
bit of stray affection or attention. We 
find ourselves increasingly able to 
give the gifts and do the kindnesses 
that are within the sphere of accept- 
able behavior, and to move among 
others with the glow of being among 
kindred spirits, all brothers under God 
in a fellowship of goodwill that is 
deeply satisfying. This is the fellow- 
ship of kindred minds of which we 
sing in the hymn, “Blest Be the Tie 
That Binds.” 


Love is the greatest force on earth. 
We need it individually and as a 
world. Like other sources of power, 
it can destroy us if we do not deal 
with it constructively. Love can be 
felt as a spirit of real affection, in 
which we care for the other(s) as 
much or more than we care for our- 
selves. We can concern ourselves not 
just with the pleasures of the moment, 
but with the lasting happiness of ev- 
eryone involved. This is the love that 
lifts and enriches and blesses all whom 
it touches. 


Reprinted with permission from Facts of 
Life and Love for Teen-Agers, 
Association Press. 


by Duvall. 
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THE BOARD OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


a short survey of its work 


by EARL S. ERB 
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Dr. Earl S. Erb 


executive director 
of the Board of 
Foreign Missions 


Our Lord told the Church to go into 
all the world to make disciples. The 
{ULCA has given the administration of 
‘this phase of the Church’s committed 
‘task to the Board of Foreign Missions. 
A few words contained in the consti. 
‘tution of the Board describe it—‘“The 
‘object of this Board shall be to carry 
‘on, superintend and promote the work 
vof foreign missions. . .” 


This effort has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of 2,380 congregations with 
272,399 baptized members in seven 
‘countries, at an annual cost of two and 
a half million dollars. We have 282 
‘missionaries (116 men, 62 single 
women, and 104 wives of mission- 
aries) serving in Argentina, British 
-Guiana, Hongkong, India, Japan, Li- 
beria, Malaya, Tanganyika and Uru- 
guay. 

Y Our missionary staff is international 
in character. When people with specific 
training or with a knowledge of cer- 
tain foreign languages are not avail- 

-able in the USA or in Canada, or if a 
certain type of service can be per- 
formed best by a citizen of another 

nation, the Board of Foreign Missions 
turns to the Lutheran churches of 
other nations to assist in our common 

task. Thus, 20 of our missionaries are 
citizens of countries other than Can- 
ada and the USA: Denmark, Germany, 
the Gold Coast, Hongkong, and Nor- 
way. 

Our missionaries assist 5,000 na- 
tional workers in the churches to per- 
form many tasks that need to be done. 

‘More and more of the responsibility 
for the ongoing work of the churches 
is turned over to nationals. This must 
be done increasingly. Great emphasis, 
therefore, is placed on the training of 


leaders in schools within each country, 
and Scholarships are granted for study 
in America and other nations. 

The national workers and mission- 
aries fulfill their mission chiefly by 
preaching and teaching the Gospel 
in congregations and in evangelistic 
tours. However, a very significant 
phase of the Church’s ministry is ful- 
filled through primary and secondary 
schools. More than 75,000 pupils are 
reached through about 800 schools. 
Theological seminaries have been es- 
tablished in Argentina, Hongkong, 
India and Japan, with Bible training 
schools in these and in the other mis- 
sion fields. 


The Christian ministry is carried out 
also through nine hospitals. In addi- 
tion, dispensary work is being carried 
on by nurses and doctors in Japan 
and Malaya. 


The radio reaches many thousands of 
persons, especially in Japan, through 
the Lutheran Hour. Motion pictures 
and other visual aids are used effec- 
tively. In Liberia, an airplane enables 
missionaries to reach many new areas. 


United Lutheran Church Women 
provide the funds required to place 
the 62 single women missionaries on 
the fields and, in addition, provide 
capital funds. They contribute approxt- 
mately $500,000 annually to the work 
of the Board. They also seek out and 
train single women missionaries. The 
Luther League, over the years, has as- 
sisted by providing funds for numer- 
ous projects and by calling the atten- 
tion of young people to missionary 
service as a vocation. 

The fulfillment of His Command re- 
quires that every member of the Church 
be a good steward. 
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you can have this party 


in color at no extra cost 


by Charles J. Charles 


ROW 2: SEAT 3 
NAME: 


OCCUPATION: 


WLLA TV PROGRAM 
“ON THE AIR’—7:30 
STUDIOS: 


EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
AUD.—FEBRUARY 17, 1957 


TV PARTY 


_ “Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
gmen! This is WLLA TV. In just 
thirty seconds . . .” These could be 
the opening words of your Luther 
“League TV production. 

February is a good month for a 

party for the parents and friends of 
Luther Leaguers, and a TV party fits 
the bill! A TV party is lots of work, 
‘but loads of fun for everybody. Here 
are a few suggestions to help you 
plan your party. They are just sugges- 
‘tions; you'll have to make up your 
-own production. 
First of all, and as soon as possible, 
your league will have to organize a 
committee to make the general plans 
for the production. The general duties 
of the committee are to choose mem- 
bers to take parts and to perform 
various tasks in preparation for the 
moment when you go “on the air.” 
“Now is the time when you as Luther 
Leaguers will present a television pro- 
gram rather than watch one. 


Invitations: Present invitations to 


friends and parents personally in the 
form of tickets. This is a good chance 
to invite potential Leaguers to one of 
your functions; also it is an oppor- 
tunity to contact your inactive mem- 
bers. 


Equipment: Members of the stage 
crew should make one or two TV 
cameras (use a cardboard carton on a 
movable stand), secure one or two 
microphones, and set up tables and 
chairs. The mote realistic you make 
the production, the more fun it will 


be. 


Personnel: Try to use all your 
league members in some position. If 
your league is large, you can add 
extra positions; if your league is small, 
you can double up or omit some of the 
positions. 

1. Master of ceremonies. This 
should be a fellow who has a “gift 
of gab” to fill in the breaks in the 
show. 

2. Announcer(s). Choose someone 
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Charles J. Charles is a junior at 
Gettysburg College. 


who is creative for writing the adver- 
tisements. 

3. News commentator. 

4, Panelists. It’s more fun if you 
have two boys and two girls on the 
panel. 

5. Musicians. Both instrumentalists 
and vocalists, and as many as possible. 

6. Stage crew. The number of crew 
members depends upon how elaborate 
you make the production. 

7. Ushers. 


The Show Must Go On 


When you choose the shows to be 
used in making up the program, choose 
ones in which the audience can pat- 
ticipate. This is to be a party and a 
show. Everyone should take part. 


MUHLENBERG 


e an accredited liberal arts 
Lutheran college for men 


e co-education to be intro- 
duced in September, 1957 


e special courses for women 
to be added to curriculum 


e@ applications from women 
now being accepted 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg College 


AG EE NeTsO WING PrAge 
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Suggested TV shows can help you 
make your own list to fit your situa- 
tion. 

What's My Line? Since Leaguers 
will probably know most of the mem- 
bers of the audience, it will be neces- 
saty to use blindfolds. Try to use the 
most uncommon occupations. A simi- 
lar panel show would be I’ve Got a 
Secret. 

The secret might be that of a town 
policeman who found one of the panel 
members parking the night before or 
that of a school teacher who saw one 
of the leaguers shoot a paper wad in 
study hall. The secrets should concern 
somebody in the audience or a member 
of the Luther League. 

Membets of the audience can fill in 
the blanks on the ticket stubs stating 
their occupation or their secret (de- 
pending upon which show you plan 
to have). These stubs can be collected 
by the ushers before the show starts, 
and then the ushers can choose the 
participants for the panel. 

This Is Your Life is a TV show 
revealing the life of some outstand- 
ing person. This program provides an 
opportunity to show appreciation to 
somebody who has helped the youth of 
your church or of your community. 
If you choose this program, keep the 
name of the person a secret. Don't 
let the person know that he is to 
appear on the program. You can check 
different facts of the person’s life by 
inquiring about him (or her) from 
his close friends and family. 

Other programs which can be 
adapted easily to your program are 
You Asked for It, and You Are There. 
If you want to do some extra work, 
have some leaguers create an original 
show. 


__ Be sure your show isn’t too long so 
“hat it doesn’t become boring. Possibly 
vou can use three shows of twenty 
minutes each or five shows of twelve 
minutes each. 


Don’t Forget These 


Make good use of advertisements. 
This is an opportunity to tell your 
‘parents and prospective members about 
the Luther League. Throughout the 
evening your advertisements should 
‘give a complete report as to what your 
Luther League is and what it does. 
Tell how your organization has func- 
‘tioned in the past and what some of 
your plans are for the future. Also you 
«can advertise the time and subject of 
next Sunday’s church service and Sun- 


Put your 


day School lesson. Use music in your 
advertisements or feature a musical 
show. 

News! It’s important to keep your 
guests “up” on the latest world events. 
News flashes should relate events con- 
cerning league members. An example: 
“It has just been announced that Mrs. 
Tracy has been teaching Dick Barnes 
and Joe Roberts to wash dishes and 
to sew lace on doilies! This is shock- 
ing news, ladies and gentlemen, and 
we will bring you any further de- 
velopments of the boys’ activities as 
they come to us over the wires!” 

After the TV programs are over, 
allow time for light sefreshments. 
Cakes could be decorated to resemble 
TV sets, and favors resembling TV 
cameras could serve as souvenirs. 


into a 
Lutheran College 


-pre-enroll now in one of these colleges 


Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


for guidance in making 
your college plans, write: 


There are advantages. 


Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., Can. 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


The College Counselor 

The Board of Higher Education 

The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633-16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 9, D. C. 
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MOVIE REVIEWS 


by Eugene Hoeftman 


The Rainmaker 
(Paramount) 


A warm and compelling slice of life, 
with emphasis on the problem of get- 
ting a gal married off, is here revealed 
in a comedy-drama so real it almost 
hurts! Working up to be an old maid 
is Katharine Hepburn. Determinedly 
fighting the odds is dad Cameron 
Prud’homme and brothers Lloyd 
Bridges and Earl (with girl problems 
of his own) Holliman. 

Most likely candidate for bride- 
groom (if any) is sheriff's deputy 
Wendell Corey, but he’s as skittish as 
Katy and the prospects are decidedly 
dim. Then on the scene pops Burt 
Lancaster, con man extraordinary, cur- 
rently promoting a 24-hour-guarantee 
to produce buckets of rain in a 
drought-stricken area. In somewhat 
under that self-imposed deadline he 
succeeds in turning the whole house- 
hold topsy-turvy .. . but it does rain, 
and Katy and Wen do declare for each 
other, and Earl finally learns to think 
for himself ! 

You'll applaud Hepburn and Lan- 
caster for top performances, shedding 
a tear or two in the process as well. 
In VistaVision and Technicolor. 
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Battle Hymn 
(Universal-International) 


Rock Hudson, former fighter pilot 
of World War II but now pastor of 
an Ohio congregation, feels inade- 
quate in the ministry and returns to 
the military life via re-enlistment for 
the Korean conflict. Assigned to train 
the first group of Korean fliers, he 
finds events moving faster than the 
training program and soon is himself 
again in the cockpit fighting a defen- 
sive action. 

His present reluctance to kill is 
tempered by an outside involvement 
in the care of war orphans from the 
north. Scrounging supplies, setting up 
a shelter in an abandoned Buddist 
temple, and enlisting financial support 
from his buddies, he finally even pro- 
motes a last-second airlift to an island 
refuge and the ultimate establishment 
of an orphanage there. 

Slightly altered, this is the real life 
story of Col. Dean Hess of the U.S. 
Air Force. Hudson, Martha Hyer, 
Anna Kashfi, Dan Duryea, and Don 
DeFore acquit themselves capably, but 
the youngsters pull a strong audience 
sympathy too. CinemaScope and Tech- 
nicolor. | 
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search 
for a man 


Men of stature, seen through the mails 


SELECTED LETTERS OF JOHN 
WESLEY. Edited by Frederick C. 
Gill, New York. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 237 Pages. $4.75. 

Which will it be, gang, Presley or 
Wesley? For many, this would prove 
an interesting comparison, and for 
some, a difficult choice. But whatever 
we think of Elvis Presley, our genera- 
tion cries for men and women of John 
Wesley's stature, As delightfully re- 
vealed in Selected Letters of John Wes- 
Jey, he appears as a man of vision and 
great courage, a man possessing both 
intellectual power and practical sense. 
Obviously a failure in love and some- 
times too meddlesome into the lives 
of others, he remains an unsurpassed 
zealot for Christ in the highest sense. 

This selection of Wesley’s letters 
presents not only a view of the man 
and his literary ability, but also an 
intimate look at his time—a_ period 
of world expansion peopled by many 
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colorful characters. A great preacher, 
a colonial agent, the strange woman of 
Threadneadle Street, missionary preach- 
ers in America, a charming young wid- 
ow, are among those with whom he 
corresponds. Here is interesting and 
valuable reading for young people. 

—CHARLES COATES 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


THE INSPIRED LETTERS. By Frank 
C. Laubach. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 221 Pages. $1.50. 
Young people like to write letters. 

This is a book of letters which ought 

to appeal to red-blooded youth of the 

20th Century. These Epistles are writ- 
ten by Paul, James, Peter, John, and 

Jude, early Christian leaders. After 

reading this book no young person can 

say, “I can’t get any sense out of the 
letters of the early leaders of the 

Christian Church.” 

The Inspired Letters is written in 


ithe language of youth. Each letter tells 
ja wonderful history of the Church 
fathers. It reveals what the leaders 
hough of Christ, years after His resur- 
rection. The letters glow with the glory 
of the risen Christ and are strong with 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 
I would recommend when reading 
he Inspired Letters that the reader 
‘xeep his Bible beside him to see how 
well Dr. Laubach has brought the great 
‘Christian truths to the language of the 
commonplace. This book is not a sub- 
stitute for the Bible but a complement 
—a worthy addition which should be 
in every church library. 
FrepD N. HEISE 

‘Baltimore, Maryland 


PARTNERS WITH YOUTH. By 
‘ Dorothy M. Roberts. New York: 
Association Press. $3.50. 
Ever since her Leadership of Teen- 


Age Groups appeared in 1950, Doro- 
thy M. Roberts has been a recognized 
author in the field of youth work. On 
repeated occasion, the LLA Staff has 
urged the use of Mrs. Roberts’ earlier 
book. It is with real enthusiasm that 
we greet this second volume from her 
pen. 

Partners with Youth is a practical 
guide to the question, ‘How can adults 
and teen-agers work together?” Citing 
numerous working examples, she un- 
derscores the basic premise for adult- 
youth partnership. 

The many examples of cooperation 
between adults and youth cited from 
her book can, with imagination, be 
translated into real possibilities for 
church circles. General principles and 
dangers to avoid conclude the book. 
League advisors will profit by a care- 
ful reading and utilizing of these 
pages. 

—ARTHUR BAUER 


CREDIT: “A Youth’s Prayer,” used in the rededication service appearing 
in December’s LUTHER LIFE came from Worship Resources For the Christian 
Year. Harper Bros. 1954. By permission. 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Marion College’ , 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home economics; merchandising; pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


JoHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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Ouivt Cine 


These daily devotions for 1957 will be shared by young 


people of the American, Evangelical, Free, and United 


Evangelical Lutheran Churches as well as our U.L.C.A. 


Our devotions for 1957 appear through special 


arrangements with ONE Magazine, and are used 


with permission. Copyright 1957. All rights reserved. 


1 Matthew 21:1-22 

Here begins the final week of 
Christ’s amazing ministry. John de- 
votes 14 of his book to it; Luke, 44; 
Matthew and Mark, 1/3 each. Evi- 
dently very vital! Comforting that 
Christ chose to use a humble donkey, 
rather than a chariot or a war-charger 
which would be more appropriate for 
a king. He can use even me. 


y) Matthew 21:23-46 

The Master Teacher used ques- 
tions to pursue His purposes. Thank 
God for questions in life that force me 
to think clearly and study His Word 
daily. Is “We do now know” in 27 
ever an escape from thinking? Notice 
that the common people were closer 
to Christ than their religious leaders. 
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If I’m a league leader, am I guilty of 
straying away from Christ? 


3 Matthew 22:1-22 

What's the point to the parable 
in 1-14? The people of Israel rejected 
Christ, their Bridegroom. The rest of 
us will have to be rejected by Christ 
unless we come prepared with the garb 
of His choice. (See Rev. 7:9,14 for the 
garment He approves.) Learn from 21 
that most Bible truth is both/and, not 
either/or. Two sides are true at the 
same time. For example, a Christian 
is both a sinner and a saint. 


4 Matthew 22:23-45 
Why was the thinking of the cul- 
tured Sadducees wrong (29)? So- 
called intellectuals today, too, argue 
about religion they don’t have. It’s easy 


to be down on what we're not up on. 


LG Matthew 23:1-22 

The Scribes knew the Scriptures 
very well. It was their task to make 
copies by hand. Thus they were recog- 
‘nized authorities. The Pharisees were 
the most powerful and largest religious 
‘group of the time, yet Jesus uses strong 
language to correct them. He urges 
inner attitudes, not mere outer acts. 


6 Matthew 23-23-39 

Count each mention of “‘woe’’ in 
this chapter; it means misery or grief. 
List the point of each. See footnotes 
fon 35 for further background. Can 
you sense Christ’s anguish in 37 ? How 
‘disturbing to be rejected when so much 
is offered. 


4 7 Matthew 24:1-14 

4 On Sunday Jesus entered Jeru- 
salem. On Monday He cleansed the 
‘temple. Tuesday, after warning the 
Jews of their failure and the new Gen- 
tile opportunity. He denounces the re- 
ligious leaders. Mt. 24-25 interweaves 
His messages on the fall of Jerusalem, 
the world’s end, and His second com- 


ing. 


8 Matthew 24:15-35 

The parenthesis in 15 gives us 
cause to pause. To rush over words that 
are unclear robs me of God’s Word. 
“Sacrilege” for example, means steal- 
ing sacred things. (Daniel 11:30ff pre- 
dicts such.) In 27 what do you learn 
about the speed, spread, and surprises 
‘of Christ’s coming ? Does “his elect”’ in 
31 include me? 


9 Matthew 24:36-51 
It’s futile to speculate about 
when Christ is coming. Each Sunday 


we confess “He shall come... !” 
That’s enough to know. It’s a comfort 
and not a concern for Christians. (See 


John 14:2-3.) 
10 Matthew 25:1-30 

Signs of His coming (chapters 
24-25) are worth listing on paper. 
(Check also Mark 8:38; ‘Luke 17:28- 
ZO e227 Cormls\52-sandlediness: 
4:16.) Learn from Him that even in 
the face of seeming defeat in death. 
His victorious return was prominent 
in His thinking. Catch the points of 
the parables about the maidens and 
the talents ? 


11 Matthew 25:31-46 
What a scene in 31! Beats 
Cinerama. Well be there (32). The 
separation of sheep and goats happens 
by our choice before we die. Which 
am I? Sheep are sinners busy serving 
others because they’re saved sinners. 
Saving faith constantly serves. Goats 
are sinners busy serving themselves. 
Matthew 26:1-19 


12 Interesting values placed on 
public opinion even then (5). Do 
people see me as a Christian ? Marvel- 
ous how Jesus always placed people 
before things. He was so sensitive to 
people’s feelings (6-13). Jesus found 
friends of many flavors—a leper with 
sores, a woman with perfume, a man 
with room. He can use d// of us, if 


we let Him. 
13 Matthew 26:20-35 

Denying Christ meets strong 
rebuke in 24. To appreciate this ful- 
fillment by Christ as the slain Lamb, 
see Deut. 16:5-8. Find the purpose of 
the Lord’s Supper in 28? He was 
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thinking of others even on the eve of 
His death. 


] Matthew 25:36-56 

Even Jesus ventilated his feel- 
ings (38). The most dangerous prayer 
of all (39). But also the most de- 
lightful, for full surrender offers fresh 
freedom that I can experience only by 
yielding. For example, a train is free 
to travel only if it stays on the track. 
We are really free only when we stay 


on the Jesus Way. 
15 Matthew 25:57-75 

Am I following Christ “at a 
distance,’ fearful lest I be labeled a 
Christian? Is my attending church a 
“false witness against Christ?” Not 
if my witness all week says what my 


Sunday worship says. 
16 Matthew 27:1-23 

“When” in 3 gives good steer- 
ing to youth speakers. Before men re- 
pent, sense of sin is needed. Dishonest 
gains (6) are really reversals. Reflect 
from 9 back thru the book on the 
many fulfilled prophecies quoted. Ob- 
serve the false charges (13) Jesus 
could have countered with answers, 
but silence (14) pursued His purpose 
better. Do I talk too much? 
17 Matthew 27:24-44 

When tempted to feel sorry for 
myself, I should look at the suffering 
Saviour. The servant is no greater than 
His Master. We should assume some 
suffering. The scourging in 26 seems 
incidental to the account, yet this alone 
often caused death. A whip with many 
leather thongs weighted with sharp 


metal would tear flesh from His bare 
back. 
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18 Matthew 27:45-66 

Is there really any ‘“God-for- 
saken” place other than Calvary’s cen- 
tral cross? The secret of victory is 
found in 50. In yielding His life He 
won life for us. Was the temple cur- 
tain torn from top to bottom or bottom 
to top? God always comes down to 
man. Here He vividly removes the 
barrier. (See Heb. 10:19-23.) 

Matthew 38 


19 Movement from black to white, 
night to day, death to life bridges 
27 and 28. (First two phrases in 28 
remind us not to confuse Sabbath 
with Sunday.) Underline verbs in 
6b-7: come, see, go, tell! In the face 
of the most unusual demonstration of 
power this world has witnessed—the 
resurrection of Jesus—note the rfe- 
peated “fear not.’ Why fear? His 
power (18) to carry out His program 
(19) of making Christians by baptiz- 
ing AND teaching carries with it His 
Promise (20)! 
Mark 1:1-28 


20 This shortest Gospel is also the 
snappiest. Watch for the frequent 
repetition of “immediately.” Mark 
was a young fellow always in a hurry. 
His writing too keeps on the move. 
“Follow me and I will make you...” 
Trying to make myself a somebody ? 
Let go and let God do it! Have His 
habit (21)? Jesus did not perform 
miracles to prove that He was Christ; 
He did it because He was the Christ. 
Mark 1:29-45 


21 Sense a change of pace from 
Matthew? How many mentions of 
“immediately” in this chapter? Can’t 
wait to meet such a snappy saint as 


{Mark in Heaven. The “all” in 32 
‘and the ‘‘whole’’ in 33 are hyperbole 
—permissible literary exaggerations. 
‘Note Christ’s source of strength in 35. 
iPrivate prayer precedes public power 
‘that it might change lives, as in 39. 
‘The Gospel is for the whole family, 
30. Am I sharing Christ in my home? 


22 Mark 2:1-12 

i How hard am I trying to bring 
my friends to Jesus? “The four men” 
of 3 were not discouraged by severe 
vobstacles. The ‘their’? of 5 includes 
ithe faith of the patient. Forgiveness is 
always personal. 


2 Mark 2:13-28 

| Jesus didn’t wait for people 
to come to church to find Him; “He 
went out again...” Jesus’ “Follow 
Me”’ invites us to follow Him, a per- 
json, not a set of principles. (John 
14:6 makes this clearer.) 17 is cheer- 
ing, for I’m a sick sinner. The church 
is still a hospital for sinners, not a 
parking lot for saints. 


24 Mark 3:1-19 

Christians are watched (2) so 
act on Mt. 5:16. Check 7-8 on a map 
to sense Jesus’ wide popularity. How 
can we be unpopular if we are like 
Christ? The Twelve were appointed 
first “‘to be with him’ and then “‘to 
be sent out.” Before I can be an apostle 
(sent-one) I must be a disciple (learn- 
er). I need to “be with him” every 
day thru moments like this. 


y) Mark 3:20-35 

i Even Jesus’ friends misunder- 
stood Him. It’s worse to have friends 
deter us than enemies. Friends can 
undermine us less obviously than oth- 
ers, thus more dangerously. Jesus 


speaks in pictures. Good way to ex- 
press convictions is to use illustrations. 
The “unforgivable sin” of 29 is not 
confessing my sin when prompted to 
by the Holy Spirit. No sin is unfor- 
giveable if it’s confessed. The I John 
1:9 I memorized says so. 


26 Mark 4:1-20 

A parable is an _ illustration 
tossed in along side of a truth so 
people can get it (illustration plus 
truth equals parable). What kind of 
soil am I? Do I ever listen but don’t 
hear (9)? The “‘secret of the king- 
dom” is believing. (See John 20:31.) 
While in science “seeing is believing,” 
in Christianity “believing is seeing.” 
(See John 11:40.) Chart the four soils 
and results of sowing in each. 


27 Mark 4:21-41 

“Take heed what you hear.” 
What gets your attention gets you. 
This basic law of life in 24-25 merits 
memorizing. To live, give! Giving 
boomerangs! “It zs more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ To limp, skimp. 
What a comfort are these parables. 
Tho our faith be feeble and our growth 
gradual, we have great goals. 

Mark 5:1-20 


28 If Jesus can bring peace into 
such a disturbed soul as this, can He 
not calm my troubled heart? Was it 
wasteful of Christ to permit 2000 hogs 
to be drowned? No, a human soul, 
blood-bought and eternity-bent, is 
worth more than the whole world! Do 
we spend as much in America improv- 
ing mental hospitals as we do in hy- 
briding hogs? A splendid lesson in 
personal evangelism in 19. LORD, 
help me to tell someone today what 
Jesus has done for me. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


clatter graphs 


It's been a long time since we've 
had a column of “clattergraphs’’— 
those unrelated  clutter-up-my-desk- 
clatterings about this and that. So here 
goes! 


On the heels of last month’s col- 
umned contribution, we have a few 
additions to the growing volume of 
“Elvisana.” 


It now costs more to hate Elvis 
Presley than to love him. Here in 
Philadelphia at 9th and Market streets, 
there is a fellow who operates a “but- 
ton rack.” Right now he’s selling I 
LOVE ELVIS buttons for 10c but the 
I HATE ELVIS buttons for 15c. He 
admits that he had to cut the price 
on the LOVE buttons because they 
weren't selling well enough. 


Radio Station WAIT in Chicago 
recently conducted a contest on “Why 
You Want Elvis Presley to Come to 
Chicago.” The girl who wrote the 
most letters was promised a plane trip 
to New York to have lunch with the 
boy. Barbara Herrold of Chicago was 
the top letter-writer. She mailed in 
136,500 letters. And, sure enough, she 
had lunch with Elvis in New York 
shortly thereafter. 
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In Cincinnati, Used-Car Dealer Don 
Melch got rid of five autos in one 
day when he advertised: 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO BREAK 50 ELVIS PRESLEY 
RECORDS IN YOUR PRESENCE 
IF YOU BUY ONE OF THESE CARS TODAY! 


More than half of the pupils in the 
public schools of the U.S. receive no 
religious training outside the home— 
and it’s highly questionable how much 
they receive there! 

A seemingly reliable poll indicates 
that 74% of today’s teen-agers who 
are 16 years of age and older are 
puffing on cigarets. A surprisingly 
high 49% of the 13-15 year olds are 
also cigaretting. 

You can never tell what church at- 
tendance may bring. One Sunday morn- 
ing in 1879, Harley T. Proctor of Proc- 
tor & Gamble listened to a passage 
from the 45th Psalm (‘. . . all thy 
garments smell of myrrh . . . out of 
ivory palaces, whereby they made thee 
glad . . .”) and coined the label 
“Ivory Soap.” 

Here’s a suggestion to parents on 
“How Not to Lose Sleep Over Teen- 
agers.” 

“Dear Parent: If you have a teen- 
aged youngster, you probably lose a 
lot of sleep while waiting for him 
(or her) to come home at night. 
Here's a remedy: Set an alarm clock 
for the hour when he (or she) should 
be home, and then go to bed. If Junior 
(or Miss Juniorette) gets home on 
time, he (or she) shuts off the alarm 
and you stay asleep. If not, then it’s 
time to begin worrying!” 
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